16                TURKEY IN TRAVAIL
under his eyes Turkish soldiers looted our men, and
when I called to him and told him, he shrugged his
shoulders and said something to his Germans, and
they all laughed together.
That night was a veritable nightmare. We marched
in by brigades and regiments of an unarmed army.
We arrived in the dark. Our food was a great pile of
dry biscuits. They were being issued by a staff-sergeant
with the aid of a candle that flickered in the soft night
air. Outside the ring of light moved a swaying mass
of men. They had starved for two months, and had
eaten nothing for thirty-six hours. Now and again
they would surge in like wolves snatching at the bis-
cuits, and every officer and sergeant in the ring would
strike and kick and force them back out to the edge of
the poor light. The biscuits were hard and dried
and no more than coarse compressed porridge that
should have been boiled. Eaten hard they swelled
in the stomachs, contracted with long fasting, and so
killed the men in agony. It was a sorry, pitiful dance
of death, to fight for a rough hard biscuit, to munch
it and die as if poisoned: a dance of death round a
few candles that flickered in the night air.
For myself, I nibbled my biscuit and, worn out,
dropped asleep on the ground and woke in the sun
to see them carrying those who had died in the night,
away to shallow pits in the long grass by the river bank,
We rested a day or two, and from down-stream came
a British hospital ship loaded with rich food. It landed
its cases and then steamed away again. For three days
I fed on plum-pudding and champagne cider and mixed